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For Dwight’s Journal a Music. 


Mendelssohn's “Songs without Words.” 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Another group of three, fast and cheerful, we 
have in Nos. 3 and 6, Book IV., and No. 2, Book 
V. But the cheerfulness is only moderate ; there 
are frequent glimpses of sadness, sometimes even 
of passion and anger. Altogether they form a 
trio which one must love to play and to hear as 
long in life as the fingers are flexible and the 
ears not struck with deafness. 

Again a group of four in the minor mode, wild 
and stormy, namely, No. 5, Book I.; 4, Book II; 
5, Book III., and 2, Book VI. In the before- 
named bound edition of Ditson & Co. there is no 
tempo marked over No. 5, Book III., which must 
be molto agitato. These four songs, owing to the 
fast tempo as well as to the minor mode, which in 
general admits of not so fluent a fingering, belong 
to the most difficult and least grateful in the whole 
collection. No. 4, Book VI., has a somewhat 
softer nature than the rest, and more especially 
than the last mentioned. In No. 5, Book I., the 
exciting, passionate stream of tones is relieved 
by a choral-like melody in the relative major 
key towards the close of the first part, which in 
the second part reappears in the original mmor, 
where it accordingly effects less contrast. 

There are some pieces in this collection, which, 
from their harmonic structure, seem to be songs 
@riginally intended for male chorus. Their man- 
hy, Vigorous, and lively character reminds us of 
those “ table- “songs ” ’ which once formed so prom- 
iment a feature in the literature of the German 
male glee clubs. The desire to enhance the 
Pleasures of a well-furnished table by an appro- 
| Priate song called forth this species of lyric com- 
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position. The dishes, and espec ially t the liquids, 
were found to taste better when the sweetest of 
the muses contributed her part to the enjoyment. 
Champagne, friend—bring us Champagne ; we 
are merry to dying. Three cheers—hurrah ! 
Now let us have a‘song : 
‘‘Edite, bibite, collegiales, 

Post multa secula 

Pocula nulla.” 

These pieces are Nos. 4, Book III.; 4, Book 
V., and 5, Book VII. There is in them not the 
usual distinction between melody and accompani- 
ment, but, as observed before, the harmonic ele- 
ment is predominant. They are periods com- 
posed, not of single tones, but of chords. Each 
is preceded by a gay prelude, which also serves 
as a postlude, and which, plainly betraying that 
it originated on the keyboard, contrasts much 
with the powerful song. The first and last have 
the cheerful key of A major in common, and, on 
the whole, resemble each other as closely as two 
twin brothers. In the last may be noted the en- 
ergetic prelude, with trumpet @bligato, as it were. 
The second, in the softer key of G major, is more 
pleasing than powerful. In this group we might 
have included the two short songs in the first 
and second books, known as Volkslieder (people’s 
songs), as well as No. 5 in the fourth book, which 
lately has become famous here by Thalberg’s 
playing. But the structure, which is more melo- 
dic, and the expression, which is more earnest, 
musing, or religious, than that of the former, jus- 
tify their being classed in aseparate group. The 
two people’s songs are in regard to form exactly 
the same, but differ somewhat in expression, the 
one in the first book being manly and powerful, 
the other gentler and sweeter. We confess our 
preference for the latter, hardly knowing why. 
The gentle, musing flow of this exquisite little 
song is twice in succession interrupted by a short 
but powerful motive of piercing chords, but pres- 
ently it goes on in its former subdued and tran- 
quil mood. No. 5, Book IV., is far larger and 
more brilliant than either of these. The vigor- 
ous and earnest song is introduced by a prelude, 
which afterwards several times reappears, and 
which, with its short, hasty motive, forms a strong 
contrast to the measured melody of the main body. 

Here we have two which also may go hand in 
hand. The first, No. 3, Book I., fresh and vigor- 
ous, like morning air in October, sounds like a 
hunting piece. Observe how in the beginning 
the motive for the right hand dashes forth, imme- 
diately pursued, as it were, by the horn-sounds, 
which chase it up to a screaming pitch. But 
this is only an attempt. Presently the chase be- 
gins in all earnest; the excitement increases 
still more in the second part ; towards the close 





a shower of sparkling tones begins at once to 


| but a single tone—the key-note. 











rustle, through which those horn-sounds are heard, 
first as if near by, then more and more from the 
distance, till all has died away, leaving nothing 
This piece will 
have a large circle of performers, as it is brilliant 
and graceful, qualities which never fail to attract 
the player. The other, No. 2, Book IL., in B flat 
minor, is alsolively, but by no means gay. Though 
in the quick 6-16 measure, it fails to excite cheer- 
fulness; the minor mode, to which it is doomed, 
paralyzing every attempt at that. The transi- 
tion to the relative major key (13th measure from 
the beginning) is of deep effect. It is in the 
spirit of Beethoven's most soulfelt strains, but by 
no means a reminiscence of one of them. What 
a world of wonder and beauty such a melody calls 
up! 
‘* Sweet tones, are ye dreams 
From the unknown fatherland ?”’ 

Towards the end the piece leaves the minor mode 
altogether, and takes the major of the key. We 
cannot but confess that this change has never 
pleased us. The spirit of this part has little af- 
finity with the preceding; it sounds too prosaic, 
too profane, or we know not what; and hence it 
is that one feels as if one were roused from a 
warm, pleasant dream to the cold reality; in 
short, we could wish the piece had a better close. 
This is our own opinion ; others may think dif- 
ferently. 

So far we have spoken of the songs in groups, 
according as their affinity to each other demand- 
ed. A few are still left, which, by their too indi- 
vidual character, admit of no classification, and 
which we shall, therefore, mention singly. 

No. 2, Book III., in C minor, is as beautiful as 
any in all the seven books. It is so restless and 
plaintive, but yet so charming, that one hardly 
knows what to say about it. Let the poet de- 
fine it: 

‘* Heart, my heart, what is this feeling 
That does weigh on thee so sore? 
What new life art thou revealing, 
That I know myself no more?” 


Near the end there is a lively dispute going on 
between the treble and bass, both insisting on a 
part of the motive with which the piece begins. 
The bass, as may be expected from so powerful a 
medium, carries the day and keeps the last word. 

No. 6, Book III., is the well-known “ Duet,” 
which, like the no less well-known “ Friihlings- 
lied” (Spring-song), No. 6, Book V., is more 
played in public than any of the rest. Both are 
brilliant and effective. There is a story told as 
to the origin of the “ Spring-song,” which, in the 
main, runs thus: During Mendelssohn’s stay in 
London an excursion into the country was once 
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proposed by himself and some of his friends. 
When they were about to start he met with an 
accident which obliged him to remain at home, 
the rest of the company going on their way. To 
cheer himself, he sat down at the piano-forte ; 
and while he fancied to himself the great pleas- 
ure his friends were enjoying in the country on 
so glorious a Spring day, his hands glided over 
the key-board and drew forth tones that depicted 
the images of his fancy. The piece which thus 
arose he called properly “ Spring-Song.” And, 
indeed, it reminds one of the blue sky and the 
golden sun. An innocent cheerfulness pervades 


the melody, and the accompaniment, with its | 


continual groups of grace-notes, suggests the green | ; ; 
: credit of establishing the custom of three move- 


grass, which early in the morning sparkles with 
innumerable dewdrops, looking like so many dia- 
monds of the purest water. It is no wonder that 
this piece is so general a favorite. 

Finally we will mention three, which, though 
short, are most exquisite, the character of each 
peculiar and striking. No. 4, Book IV., begins 
with a slow and solemn song, after which follows 
another melody, or, rather, the fragments of it, 
consisting of piercing diminished seventh and 
minor chords. The bitter sentiment excited by 
these chords is the more striking, since they ap- 
pear all ut once, and in a region where the tones 
are most penetrating, thus forming a strong con- 
trast with the preceding low melody. It sounds 
as if a shriek of despair suddenly escaped trom 
the oppressed heart. ‘The piece throughout is as 
suggestive as a tone-picture in so small a frame 
can be. No.3, Book V., with its pace-like move- 
ment, has the semblance of a funeral march. 
There is once a slight allusion to the march funé- 
bre in Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony. In gen- 
etal, however, it is quite original and quaint: 
No. 3, Book IV., is no less original. ‘The synco- 
pated notes, which, from beginning to end, hop 
behind the beat of time, give it a singular expres- 
sion. The close, especially, is surprising and 
beautiful. 

The talented player will find more, far more, 
in these songs than we could indicate in the slight 
sketches which we have attempted. There are 
places in many of them which speak in a wonder- 
ful way. But how shall we find words that could 
render an a lequate impression of what the com- 
poser has expressed so beautifully in tones? Is 
there no Tom Moore living who can set words to 
this music? That were the only, the proper 
way, to describe it; neither speculation nor anal- 
ysis will reveal its meaning. You may just as 
well speculate on the meaning of a beautiful 
rose, with its sweet perfume, its delicate hues, and 
its hundred leaves and thorns. If Heaven has 
endowed you with a poetic mind, play the pieces 
over and over again, and the meaning of each— 
that is, the sentiment which the composer breathed 
out in it—will rise unconsciously before your mind 
as a dream in a midsummer night. Do not at- 
tempt, however, to make display with them; the 
punishment would immediately follow in the small 
applause atténding your performance, even if 
you were Thalberg himself. With very few, if 
any exceptions, the “ Songs without Words” are 
not fit to be carried to concert exhibitions and 
served up to a large, mixed crowd for money ; 
they are too delicate for that. Alone in his pri- 
vate room, perhaps late in the evening, when the 
day with its stir and bustle is at peace, the player 
will best feel the force of this music, and grate- 
fully cherish the memory of the master by whose 
noble mind it was created. Ap. 








Translated for this Journal. 
The Sonata. 
(Concluded from page 274.) 

After the Sonata had in Emanuet Bacnr 
acquired a definite principle of form, a new epoch 
could begin, —the fairest, greatest, richest epoch, 
which the Sonata until now has had,—the epoch 
of Haypy, Mozart, BEETHOVEN. Tosee how 
HAYDN appears in the principal kinds of instru- 
mental music as a path-breaking, epoch-making 
genius, one need only be reminded of his Sym- 
phonies and Quartets. The Piano-forte Sonata 
also owes to him an important progress and 
expansion both in respect to form and matter. If, 
in the first respect, Emanuel Bach must have the 


ments, IJaydn’s progress consists in the fact that 
he repeats the leading theme of the single, or first, 
movement in the third part of the same; that he 
first properly settled the second, so-called working- 
up, and the third, so-called repetition part, for the 
Sonata form;—that he established as an un- 
changeable principle of form, what before him 
had been merely a caprice of the composer and 
was not found at all in many of the earlier works; 
—that then he raised the single, (or first, usually 
Allegro) movement (which properly constitutes 
the Sonata form), to a higher and a richer 
organism ; that he reached a higher unity, created 
a higher, a consistent whole. Closely connected 
with this progress was that on the side of matter, 
musical ideas and contents. By the repetition of 
the leading thought this necessarily gained im- 
portance and significance; the more so, since 
Ilaydn gave to the leading theme a definite 
expression in and for itself, and adhered to it 
throughout the whole course of the movement. 
In. fact o fi ntal uniformity of mood ard 
character is Wmly and deeidedly stamped upon 
the principal movements of Haydn's Sonatas. 
It is not the single movement alone, that shows 
this unity; the collective movements of each 
Sonata form aunitary whole resting on a definite 
fundamental daeed, and standing in a relation of 
organic mutual dependence. What is it most like, 
this unity of character, this predominant and 
fundamental mood? It is that spirit of naive, 
childlike cheerfulness, that cunning play of jest 
and merriment, that arch and roguish humor, in 
short all those states of mind which distinguish 
Haydn's whole artistic nature, and pervade all his 
instrumental music, especially his Symphonies. 
Limited as his world in itself may be, compared 
with the infinite circle of vision that opens before 
us in Beethoven ; little as Haydn’s childlike nature 
may revealfthe truly deep soul mysteries, yet in 
his sphere he shows such manifold inventiveness, 
such gushing geniality, that to him a place belongs 
among the first of the great masters of tones; and 
one who has become wholly absorbed in the 
gigantic creations of Beethoven, will yet return 
occasionally to a Sonata of Father Haydn, as if 
to enjoy onee more an artistic image of his own 
past childhood, and live once more in that first 
paradise of life. 

The faithful follower of Haydn in the field of 
the Sonata ig Mozart. 

He developed the Sonata farther in various 
respects. He also does homage to the principle 
adapted by Haydn, of placing at the head a 
definite expressive theme, and making that the 
groundwork of the single (first) movement. But 
this did not satisfy him; he wanted something, by 
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which a greater variety might be reached at the 
same time with unity of thought and spirit; and 
this something was the cantilena-like middle or 
second leading thought, which Mozart first domes- 
ticated in the first movement of the Sonata. 
Especially he created longer and more tuneful 
melodie passages, larger and broader periods; 
introduced, too, a more careful distinction of light 
and shade, distributed both over larger groups of 
measures and more ample sections, and thus 
attained to a distinct separation of the soft and 
tender from the stronger passages, as well as to a 
greater clearness and definiteness in form and in 
connectedness of thought. 

As a further characteristic of the Mozart So- 
natas, we remark an exceeding beauty of form, 
an admirable symmetry, proportion, regularity, in 
great and small. ‘These peculiarities, however, 
are the natural consequence of a perfectly har- 
monious design, conception. The artistic person- 
ality of Mozart reveals throughout and frem the 
very centre the purest harmony of soul and spirit, 
a tranquil, even balance of the inner life; an 
inner state, wherein the moral conflicts are silent 
or form at most the distant background, — all 
which is admirably shown by Brendel in his his- 
tory of Music. This original reconciliation (at- 
one-ment) in Mozart’s music allowed him to at- 
tain to that grace and loveliness of soul, which 
forms a further characteristic of his works. So 
essential is it to him that, even where he yields 
to earnest passion, he must clothe all in a grace- 
ful garb, so that the passion appears muffled, so to 
speak. For even at times when passion fills him, 
he shows himself reconciled from the bottom of his 
soul. It 1s only the artist Mozart that contends ; 
the man Mozart has long since conquered and 


outlived the @ht. Wn alk this Mozartis the op 
posite of | This peculiarity of his is 


found fully on his piano-forte Sonatas. 
Although he may not appear so great in this field 
as in other departments of instrumental music, 
—(his real greatness lies by general consent in 
Opera),—yet he has also given to the world admi- 
rable models in the Sonata. His Sonatas in € 
minor and A minor offer splendid pictures of 
self-controlled, noble, gracefully moved passion ; 
his Sonata in A major with variations is a reve- 
lation of tender loveliness and grace. Also his 
Sonata in F major, for four hands, is noteworthy. 

On the foundation laid by the Sonatas of Haydn 
and Mozart, BEETHOVEN reared his gigantic 
Sonata edifice, which we shall now proceed to 
consider more at length. 


[From the New York Musical Review.] 


Scheelcher’s Life of Handel. 
{Continued from page 251.) p 


« All the biographers—En lish, French, Ger- 
man— in stating that he | Handel] was born 
on the 24th of February, 1684."—Page 26. — 

This statement is somewhat too sweeping: 
Eschenburg (1785) gives the following note in his 
translation of Burnéx’s ‘‘ Commemoration :” 

“Dr. Burney, and all biographers of Handel, 
hitherto, give 1684 as the year of his birth. In 
Walter's Lexicon [Leipzig, 1782] only do I find 
1685 instead, and the 23 of | February for the 24th. 
But from the records of the Lieb-Frauen church 
in Halle, and from an extract from the same, made 
for me by the worthy preacher there, Herr 
Pockels, it appears certain that Handel was born 
there on the 24 of February, 1685. His fathers 
in that record, bears the title Kammerdiener and 
Amtschirurgus.” 

Gerber follows Eschenburg, but, oddly enough, 
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the other. ‘Thus the mistake, evidently arising 
from the confusion of Old and New Style, is not 
made by all the biographers. 

“ Handel commenced by entering this theatre 
as violon di ripieno.”—Page 35. 

The passage from Mattheson, upon which this 
statement is founded, is not quite correctly trans- 
lated. The original is, * Anfangs spielte er die 
andre violine”-—that, is, second violin; and in his 
notes to Mainwaring, Mattheson says expressly: 
“Tfandel had at first played only the other, or 
second violin.” That Handel was not a great 
violinist is clear enough, but he was hardly a mere 
ripienist. 

The names Kaiser and Buxtchude on the same 
page. should be Keiser and Buxtehude. The latter 
was the great organist, whom Bach, a year or two 
after the adventure mentioned in the text, jour- 
neyed on foot from Arnstadt to hear, and was so 
pleased with, that he remained in Liibeck three 
months—not to take lessons of, but simply to hear 
in chureh ! 

M. Scheelcher’s account of the quarrel between 
Mattheson and Handel is scarcely satisfactory. 
The reader can hardly see how the simple refusal 
by Handel to leave the harpsichord half an hour 
before the close of an opera, should have so nearly 
cost him his life. The sketch may be filled up by 
means of other passages from Mattheson’s works. 

The composer of an opera, at that time. directed 
his work from the harpsichord. When. therefore, 
Mattheson produced his third opera, Cleopatra, 
Oct. 20th, 1704, in which he sang the part of 
Anthony, it became necessary for him to find a 
substitute, an@ he invited his friend Handel to 
take his place at the clavier. The opera had a 
run of some weeks, during which, after the death 
of Anthony half an hour before the curtain fell, 
he respected the right of the composer and 
resigned the seat. In the mean time, the British 
minister, John Wich, had concluded to employ 
Mattheson as the tutor of his son, Cyril, who 
entered upon his daties upow the 7th of November, 
and prepared to give up his connection with the 
opera—indeed, his last appearance upon the stage 
was the next spring, in Handel’s Nero. 

Wich’s house was one into which Handel had 
been introduced by Mattheson immediately after 
his arrival in Hamburg. and after a time he had 
been employed as Cyril's music-teacher. Mat- 
theson says: “ The young Herr von Wich had, it 
is true, previously had a few unimportant lessons 
from Handel; they would not, however, succeed, 
and therefore the tutor took his place, under 
whom,” adds Mattheson, with his usual modesty, 
(') “ the said gentleman in course of time reached 
great perfection.” We get farther insight into the 
matter from a passage in Mattheson’s sketch of his 
own life: “ This call”—to the tutorship of Cyril 
Wich—* was the foundation of his (Mattheson’s) 
good fortune, but at the same time one cause of 
anew misfortune. For previously, a certain man, 
whose name has already appeared, had half the 
duties of the office. that is, in so far as music was 
concerned; its duties, however, he had to some 
extent neglected. He therefore had cherished a 
secret ill-will avainst Mattheson, [for depriving 
him of his pupil.] which, in the first week of 
Advent, at the last performance of Cleopatra 
before Christmas, found vent. The above-men- 
tioned virtuoso, who then under Mattheson’s 
direction played the clavier, would not content 
himself to pay due observance to orders in matters 
musical; this had, however, when it came to a 
fight between them, nearly cost him dear.” 
Mattheson’s character, as it displays itself in his 
Writings, is such as to lead one to suppose that 
Handel had cause to feel aggrieved at being 
supplanted in the house of Wich. At all events, 
this was doubtless the real cause of the quarrel. 

e conclusion of the story will bear retranslating. 

“No great damage, therefore, was done, and 
we soon became reconciled again, through the 
mediation of one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the City Council of Hamburg. as well as 
of the then lessees of the opera, [Keiser and 
Driisike,] for upon the same day, Dec. 30th, I had 
the honor of having Handel to dine with me, after 











Marx, in Schilling’s Lexicon, returns to 1684. | 
The lesser lights adopt sometimes one, sometimes | 


} 


| talkest with him.’”* 





which, in the evening, we both attended the 
rehearsal of his Almira, and were better friends 
than before. Syrach’s words, chapter 22, there- 
fore, met this case: * Though thou drawest thy 
sword against thy friend, thou dost not so ill as in 
railing against him; for ye can well become 
friends again. if thou dost not avoid him, and 


Our translation, the reader will perceive. re- 
moves a discrepancy which appears in Scheelcher, 
yage 36, in relation to the opera Almira. Accord- 
ing to him, Handel and Mattheson assisted at a 
representation of that opera on the 30th Dee., 
and yet its first representation was on the 8th 
of January following. 

“Tt [Almira] was immediately followed on the 
25th of February, by Nero; or, Love obiained by 
Blood and Murder, then by Daphne and by 
Florindo (in my opinion) in 1706.”"—Page 37. 

We feel very certain that M. Scheelcher’s 
opinion here is erroneous. The confusion of 
dates in regard to Handel's early life, which has 
perplexed all writers of his historyt'seems to be 
most fully cleared up by the manuscripts of the 
Italian period, which M. Scheelcher has examined. 
But though it is thus proved that the young 
musician had left Hamburg before 1708, it by no 
means follows that the Florindo and Daphne were 
not put upon the stage during that year, as all 
authorities state. ; 

In 1728, Mattheson published a list of all the 
operas produced in Hamburg for a period of fifty 
years. We will extract from it a few items. 

Anno 1704, No. 109. Almira, music by Herr 
Capelmeister Handel; poesie by Herr Feustking. 
Added to it was an epilogue composed by Herr 
Keiser. 

[Thirty years afterward, after New Style was 
adopted, Mattheson corrected the date to Jan. 8, 
1705.] 

Anno 1705, No. 110. Nero, music by Herr 
Handel; poesie by Herr Feustking. 

[Two new operas by Keiser, fill out the list for 
the year.] 

Anno 1706. Nothing by Handg}, but six new 
operas by other composers, the last of which is 
recorded thus: 

“No.118. Almira, of Keiser’s composition, in 
other respects the same as No. 109.” 

Anno 1707. Dido, by Graupner, and The 
Carnival of Venice, by Keiser. 

“ Anno 1708, No. 121. Florindo, composed by 
Herr Handel; text by Herr Hinsch. 

“No. 121. Daphne, by the same authors.” 

The next mention of Handel is: 

“Anno 1715, No. 145. Rinaldo, music by 
Herr Handel; translation by Herr Feind.” 

Mattheson closes this list thus: 

“ Anno 1728, No. 217. The Peasant’s Mar- 
riage, [Die Bauern-Hochzeit,] a by-play. This 
was already performed in 1708, in the opera 
Daphne; but as it was not mentioned in its place 
there, it may close the troop here. Herr at 
formerly cashier of the bank, wrote the text. 
This register, such as it is, I myself completed out 
of my own old notes, and afterward have compared 
it with the notes of a friend. In most cases we 
agreed ; in a few, were of ditlerent minds.” 

In one of his notes to Mainwaring, in which 
Mattheson is numbering the errors of a certain 
passage, he writes thus: “ The error, No. 10, 
relates to Florindo, a man, and not Florinda, a 
woman. It was also not the second, but the third 
opera of Handel, which bore the title of Florindo, 
and was produced in 1708, three years after the 
Nero, during which time not only had Keiser 
composed an entirely new Almira, an Octavia, a 
Lucretia,a Fedelta coronata,a Masagnello furioso, 
a Sueno, a Genio di Holsatia, and a Carnival of 
Venice ; but Schieferdecker had produced his 
Justin, Griinwald his Germanicus, and Graupner 
his Dido. In the above-mentioned 1708, Handel 
brought out also a Daphne, which was the fourth 
of his Hamburg operas, and has been omitted by 
his eulogist, to the irreparable loss of his idol— 
because he knew nothing of it.” Thus far 
Mattheson. 

* The reader will see by turning to chapter 22 of 


Ecclesiasticus, in the Apocrypha, that the English 
and German versions do not agree. 








Marpurg, in his “ Historisch-critische Beitriige, 
(1754—-60,) gives a list of German operas and the 
cities in which they were produced. The list for 
1708 begins thus: 

Der begliickte Florindo, componirt von Handel; 
die Poesie von Hinschen, Hamburg. 

Die verwandelte Daphne, von vorigen Ver- 
fassern. Hamburg. 

This testimony is not to be overthrown. It 
follows, then, that Handel was still in Hamburg 
—but the Italian manuscripts disprove this—or 
that the operas were performed in his absence, 
having lain waiting for a convenient season. 
Perhaps the following facts may give us some light. 

[To be continued.] 


From my Diary, No. 14. 

New York, Nov. 14. Hungering and thirsting 
for some music, I went to the Academy last evening, 
and heard (for the first time) Z/ Trovatore. 

Musical “ husks that the swine do eat.” 

4 Jov. 16. 
same place : 


A noble programme last evening at the 


PART I. 
Overture—Fidelio. Beethoven.......-.The Orchestra 


“With Verdure Clad”’—Creation........Miss Milner 
Adelaide, by Beethoven.......+.e+- eeeeeMr. Perring 
Fantasie—Caprice (by request)... Henry Vieuxtemps 
Ah, mon Fils—The Prophet..... seeeeMme. D’Angri 


Rejoice Greatly—Messiah.......+.++.+++Miss Milner 
Mendelssohn’s Overture—Mceres-Stille....Orchestra 
PART II. 

Grand Symphony (the 7th).....+.+++++++- Beethoven 
by the orchestra of Fifty. 

Audience very small in numbers, and after the 
vocal pieces were over grew beautifully less, so that 
the Symphony was played to an almost empty house. 
Miss Mitner’s voice is quite full, clear in the upper 
notes, and pretty powerful. She would be a fine ad- 
dition to our oratorio force in Boston. Mr. PER- 
RING'S voice is decidedly good ; but as his “ Adelaide” 
was sung rather tamely in Italian, there was no means 
of judging how he would do in Oratorio. Being 
from London, and an Englishman, as I was told, he 
ought to understand the true English style. If so, 
why can we not have * Elijah” and the “ Messiah,” 
with him, and Miss Milner, and Formes? I heard 
Formes once in “ Elijah,’ and it was sublime! 
Mme. Averti is, to my taste, one of the noblest of 
singers, and the AA mon Fils from her is never hack- 
nied. Think of her as Gluck’s Orpheus! I asked 
one of the “ powers that be,” “ Why not give that 
opera?” He said,“ We should get one crowded 
house, and nobody at the next performance ; and 
that, you know, would not pay expenses.” 

Too true, I fear. 

AnscuvrTz is a capital conductor, but the orches- 
tra has not yet got to working with perfect smooth- 
ness in such works as the Symphony; but what of 
that? The Seventh Symphony was there! 


Nov. 18. Last evening, Lucrezia Borgia. 

I have rarely if ever heard the leading parts of 
this opera better filled, as a whole ,than by this com- 
pany—LaGranGE, D’AnGRt, Bicnarpi, GassiER. 
It is my misfortune, however, to dislike the tremolo 
style of Lagrange so much, that, while everybody 
else was in ecstacies, I sat upon thorns, and fervently 
wished never to hear her open her lips again. But 
the clear, full, sustained notes of Angri, perhaps, 
were all the more delicious from contrast. 

Those who miss hearing this company miss much. 
The audience was not large, and the prospect of giv- 
ing by and by English and German works is not 
very encouraging. That was in contemplation. 


Nov. 21. A specimen of highly cultivated taste, 
viz., a programme of a sacred concert in one of our 
country towns, comprising pieces from oratorios,— 
solos, duets, choruses, &c.,—closing with Handel’s 
“ Hallelujah,” and opening with a voluntary on the 
organ, namely : 

OG~ Overture to “ Masaniello ”! 
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Nortuamrton, Mass., Nov. 23. A short visit 
here has been enlivened by the appearance of Dr. 
Mason, who has lectured upon the subject of * Con- 
gregational Singing.” It is amusing to note how 
people from the most diverse points contrive to reach 
acommon centre. DwiGut, a few years since, ad- 
vocated the plan of confining the psalmody of our 
congregational churches to a few plain choral tunes, 
and was taken roundly to task therefor. On differ 
ent grounds Dr. Mason advocates now nearly the 
same thing, and others of us are disposed to do all 
we can for the movement, as a means of leading, as 
we think, to something better. 

Taking choir singing as it is found in our country 
in general—indeed, with but very few exceptions—it 
is a ridiculous failure. It neither inspires nor gives 
vent to religious or any other emotion, save when it 
excites disgust or contempt. The objects of music 
in the church are twofold: 1. fine music to awaken 
emotion, introdaced into the church for the same rea- 
son that fine architecture, fine sculpture, and fine 








paintings are introduced, viz.,to make Art the hand- 
maid of Religion; and, 2, simple psalmody, to ena- 
ble the congregation to find vent for the emotion— 
to enable its members to bear a share in the public 
worship. Quartet singing of psalmody satisfies nei- 
ther object. We might as well send out and hire a 
couple of good hands at prayer and exhortation, to 
attend evening meetings for social worship, and lead 
off, as to employ three or four persons to do the 
psalmody. 

Dr. Mason, in his lectures, shows conclusively that 
this part of the public worship belongs to the people, 
and that its transfer to the gallery is an abuse. He 
is now laboring untiringly, and with an energy which 
in a man of his years is remarkable, to bring it down 
again into the pews. God speed him! But. some 
one asks, will you abolish choirs? Certainly not; 
but I would have choirs that are choirs. 
troduce a musical service founded upon those of:the 
cathedrals abroad. I would have motets, anthems, 
choruses. I would, in short, have the noblest of 
music in addition to the psalmody of the congrega- 
tion. 

As the matter now stands, we get nothing. Could 
we once have every voice, old and young, which is 
able to sound a note in tune, in® large congregation, 
ready to take part in the psalm, it wonld be no diffi- 
cult matter to separate some forty or fifty to lead off 
the exercises in some simple motet, sentence, or an- 
them. Practice would lead to better and higher 
efforts, and at length we might truly hear sacred 
music. 

So long, however, as our congregations divide as 
soon as they reach a respectable size, and the princi- 
ple obtains that the true ideal of public worship is 
to be sought in a snug little church, where it seems 
“so like a family meeting,” so long shall we seek in 
vain for anything like the “ great congregation” of 
the Scriptures, or a musical service which shall carry 
out the ideas of David and Solomon, as expressed 
in the Psalms, and acted upon in the Temple. You 
cannot have congregational singing where there is 
no congregation. That is clear. 


T would in- 


Bat if, instead of spending five times $25,000 in | 


building five small churches almost within a stone’s 
throw of each other, and supporting five clergymen, 
five organists, and ten or twelve “ leading singers,” 
half that money had been expended in erecting one 
or two noble edifices, with grand organs, we might 
have the biblical idea of the great congregation, with 
its sublime music, and all its ennobling and Chris- 
tianizing influences fully carried out, at least in the 
large cities. 


ScHILLER says of Art: ‘To one, she is the heavenly 
goddess; to the other a good cow, which has to provide 
them with butter.” 





Musical Gornespondence. 


Tue Opera Houses or Evrorpe:—No. I, OPERA 
Comiqusr, Paris.—* L’'Etroi.s pu Norp.”—MMe. 
Cane, M. Faure, &c. 

Panis, Nov 5.—It seems to me, that no one 
fond of operatic and musical entertainments, can 
help taking an interest in those famous opera- 
houses and concert-rooms of Europe, of which we 
hear so much in America. It is my intention, if 
possible, to visit most of these—to take a peep at 
La Seala—at San Carlo—at La Pergola—at La 
Fenice—and others of the well-known Italian 
homes of the mythological old lady who repre- 
Euterpe, if I am not mis- 

I 





sents the lyrical stage 
taken. Perhaps some readers of Dwicnt’s may 
feel interested in glancing with me at these 
nestling-places of operatic genius. 

So to begin, let us take a peep at the famous 
Opera Comique at Paris. If you are a person 
whose purse is not as long as his merits would 
lead a stranger to suppose, you would during 
your stay in this gay capital follow the example 
of “ Trovator,” and engage a little room au qua- 
triéme of a great tall house in the Quartier Latin, 
near say Rue Bonaparte, and not very far from 
the Church of St. Sulpice, and the Palace of the 
So you see you will be in quite 
an aristocratic neighborhood, after all. Having 
dined luxuriously on 30 sous, obtaining therefor 


Luxembourg. 


your soup, and your plate of fish, and your two 
plates of meat, and your bread at discretion, and 
your demi-boutelle of wine, and your dessert, and 
your addenda of white grapes—having likewise 
glanced over the Siecle, and translated with 
great pain and labor a very easy sentence, you 
will walk dow the Rue Bonaparte, to the Seine, 
and crossing over by, say the Pont des Arts 
yes, better say the Pont des Arts, for there are 
only footpassengers crossing there, and you won't 
get your pants spattered — so crossing over by the 
Pont des Arts, you will of course come against the 
Louvre. Then as everybody knows, at turning a 
little to the left you will pass into the Place 
Carrousel, and glancing patronizingly at the 
Palace of the Tuilleries,—as you would at an old 
acquaintance, whom you met every day— you 
will cross Rue de Rivoli, and follow up Rue de 
Richelieu till you come to the Boulevards Italiens. 

You will stand a little while on the corner to 
reconnoitre, and then turning to your left, a few 
steps bring you to Rue Favart in which is the 
Opera Comique. Supposing you do not patronize 
the expensive part of the house, you will then 
join a greatétring of. people who are marshal’ed 
along the sidewalk waiting for the doors to open. 
The people are all and singular talking away as 
fast as they possibly can to each other, while a 
few police officers, with cocked hats and swords, 
walk slowly up and down, each one looking 
exactly like the pictures of Louis Napoleon— 
and indeed it is a peculiarity of the French po- 
lice that every individual member bears such a 
striking resemblance to the Nephew of his Uncle, 
that you wonder how the people can forbear cry- 
ing out Vive ’Empereur. 

You wait here three quarters of an hour, the 
crowd constantly augmenting, and while away the 





| time by listening to a vociferous discussion upon 


the relative merits of certain opera singers, and 
perhaps venture a careful question in French to 
asilent neighbor, who politely answers, and makes 
some further casual remark. Delighted to find 
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' ment ahead, and the doors of the Opera Comique 











you understand him, you respond; whereat he 
commences quite a lengthy harangue, the sense 
of which you lose at the fourth word. Unwil- 
ling, however, to betray your ignorance, you look 
wise, say “ Oui” occasionally, with an air of de- 
liberate assent, until his glance of surprise tells 
you that you have put a * Oui” somewhere in 
the wrong place; whereupon you become cov- 
ered with confusion as with a garment, and re- 
lapse into silence. Your companion speaks no 
more. 

Then a man waifts you to buy Figaro, and a 
woman wants you to buy some pears, and the 
Louis Napoleon police officer tells you to move 
on a little further. The crowd condenses, and 
you murmur out a pardon to a lady for sticking 
your elbow into her face. Then there is a move- 
are opened, 

Being an economical person, and having suf- 
fered severely by the late monetary panic, you 
decide to go up to the amphitheatre for a france, 
insteal of the parterre or parquet for two francs 
and a half, or even the second gallery for two 
francs. As to the stalls, with their eight and ten 
francs, they are out of the question for a pauvre 
diable from the Quartier Latin. 

So you buy your amphitheatre ticket for a frane 
at the same counter where they sell all the other 
tickets (for they do not have different entrances 
to the different portions of the house, as with us), 
and pass on with the crowd, up a flight of stairs 
to a lobby, where a man sits and receives the 
tickets. He gives you a blue bit of pasteboard 
in exchange ; though cui bono, is more than I can 
tell; for you give up your last ticket to no one, 
and I have inine before me now. The inscrip- 
tion thereon is susceptible of a varied meaning, 
Here it is: 


% 
* 








H Theatre de l’Opera Comique. 
ECHANGE. 

| aMPHITHfaTRE. | 

eee 





The printed words are all plain enough, but 
13 C is certainly a poser. My private theory is 
that 13 signifies the number of long staircases 
you have to climb up to get to the amphitheatre. 
As to the C, it is, I confess, to me an alphabeti- 
cal sphinx. I give it up. I cannot C through it. 

On each floor there are females who direct 
Monsieur which way to go, and are as polite to 
you as if you had a private proscenium box, in- 
stead of merely a vague chance of getting a seat 
on a bare bench in the cheapest part of the house. 
Thus the amphitheatrans enter at the same door 
with the frequenters of boxes, and pass through 
the same lobbies, the “ gods” mingling with men 
in the most fraternal harmony. If any one be 
too poor to go elsewhere than to the amphithea- 
tre, and too snobbish+to let it be known, no one 
need know what part of the house he frequents, 
for he goes in and comes out at the same door with 
the more aristocratic opera goers. | 

The amphitheatre is limited in size, and a view 
of the stage is quite blocked out by the enormous 
crystal chandelier, which, depending from the 
ceiling, forms, with its innumerable jets of gas 
the only means of illumination the auditorium 
possesses. The interior of the Opéra Comique 
is in the horse-shoe form, and the house, though 
spacious, is not as large in area as the Boston 
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Theatre, but is higher from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The lower floor, or parterre, corresponding 
to our parquette, is provided partially with chairs 
and partially with benches. The first tier has 
two front rows of chairs, the remainder being 
used as boxes. The second, receding, and leav- 
ing part of the lower tier exposed, is occupied 
exclusively by boxes, while in the third the ar- 


and in the fourth to that in the second. The 
fifth and highest tier is the amphitheatre, and 
presents a series of low semicircular openings 
between the pillars that support the roof. The 


columns being thereby avoided; and were it not 
for the chandelier, a good view of the stage could 
be obtained from all parts of the house. 

The ceiling is elaborately frescoed. though it 
now presents a rather dingy appearance, and the 


which I could from my position only discern those 
of Gluck, Paesiello, and Grétry—are painted in 
different places. The proscenium is rectangular 
in shape, not presenting the usual arching curve 
overhead, as in most theatres, and is quite plain. 
The curtain represents a mass of looped-up dra- 
pery. with a perspective of landscape in the dis- 
tance. The prevailing color of the decorations 
appears to be green, and there is, of course, a 


New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

The opera, the evening I attended, was Mey- 
erbeer's Etoile du Nord, with Marit CaABEL, as 
Caterine; M. Faure, as Pierre; Jourpdon, as 
Danilowitz, and Mme. Berart, as Prascovie. 
The dialogue was spoken, of course, in French, 
and the opera was only tolerably given, calling 
forth little applause except from the claqueurs— 
indeed, a colder audience I have rarely seen. 


like voice, admirably cultivated, always true in 
intonation, but without the slightest atom of ex- 
pression or feeling. She can never be a great 
singer, for she can never arouse a sympathy in 
her hearers, from the simple reason that she has 
no genius in herself to evoke such sympathy. 
You can only feel a cold admiration at her calm, 
pure vocalization. How different from Lagrange 
was her rendition of the réle of Caterine! How 
vastly inferior! The one all feeling and passion 
—the other all studied care and propriety ! 

The baritone, M. Faure, is really an excellent 
singer and a true artist. In an introduced air in 
the third act he exhibited the exquisite cultiva- 
tion of his voice, while in the general require- 
ments of the réle he manifested considerable his- 
trionic ability, especially in the tent scene, where 
Pierre recovers from his fit of drunkenness. The 
other characters call for no comment. 

On the whole, the opera has been given in 
New York in a style vastly superior to this. The 
orchestra here is very strong, but the choruses 
quite weak, and the solo performers—Cabel, Be- 
lart, and Jourdon—are far below Lagrange, Ber- 
tucea, and Brignoli, who introduced this opera to 
an American public. ‘The scenery here presents 
nothing peculiar, unless I except the effect pro- 
duced in the tent scene by the very simple means 
of placing some crimson muslin before the foot- 
lights, so as to imitate the reflection of the crim- 
son drapery of the tent. The footlights are pro- 














| 
| 


rangement of seats is similar to that in the first, | 
: T could not discern any preconcerted signal. 


lower tiers are supported by brackets, the use of | 


names of several eminent composers— among | 


vided with similar screens of different colors; 
and, judiciously used. they produce an excellent 
effect. 

One feature of the Opéra Comique which you 
do not see in America is the claqgueurs—the fa- 
mous Parisian claqueurs. They are here in all 
their glory. and occupy fully one half of the par- 
quette, under and a little to the rear of the great 
They clap hands in unison. though 
But 
such dead, cold. flabby applause you never heard. 
The artists do not acknowledge it at all, and the 
audience only look at each other and smile. The 
claqueurs themselves seem to feel that it is a sort 
of farce, though IT must do them the credit of say- 
ing that they do not break out into the middle of 
a half-finished cadenza. They are staunch old 
opera goers, and know when to make a noise and 
when to be silent. But. noisy or quiet, they all 
acted like automata, and like people who felt they 
had a duty to perform, and would perform it— 


chandelier. 


| would sit out the opera, or perish in the attempt ; 


profusion of gilding ; yet the famous Opéra Com- | 
ique does not equal in size or splendor those mag- | 
nificent temples of harmony, the opera houses of | 





and this reminds me of a good and reliable ope- 
ratic anecdote, of the authenticity of which I 
would give the word of a Troubadour. But no 
—not now. Having written so much already, I 
will save my anecdote for the next communica- 


tion of TROVATOR. 


Cincinnati, Ono. Noy. 28.—Our two musi- 
cal Societies, the “ Philharmonic ” and the “ Ce- 
cilia.” have both of them given their first con- 
certs of the season, and promise, in spite of the 


hard times, to treat the public to a great deal of | 


good music this winter. Mr. BArvs is leader of 
the Philharmonic orchestra, and Mr. Ritter 
conducts the Cecilia chorus: Both of them are 
very thorongh musicians, and bestow all their 


| energies upon the advancement and success of 


their respective societies. The Cecilia, at their 


concert this week, gave us the beautiful Ave ve- 


Mme. Cabel is a little woman, with a little, flute | rum corpus by Mozart. two charming choruses by 
. é s 6 an, ) fs he | 


Schumann; “Gipsy Life,” and Chorus of the 
Houris, from ‘ Paradise and the Peri,” and a very 
characteristic chorus by Beethoven: Meeresstille 
und qliickliche Fahrt. Our Philharmonic (like 
the similar societies in Leipzig, and in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as I see by your Journal) has commenced 
the season with the “ Heroic Symphony.” Your 
readers here are surprised at the lack of energy 


; in Boston in getting up orchestral concerts. It 


seems very strange to outsiders that old Boston 


should not have a permanent orchestral society. 
x: 


PittsFiEtD, Mass., Nov. 28.—Our little village 
was highly favored last evening with a concert by 
the Menperssonn QuinTETTE CiUz of your city, 
assisted by Mrs. E. A. Wentworrtn, also from Bos- 
ton. We could offer no pecuniary inducement to 
these artists for wandering so far from their usual 
course at this dreary season; but an old acquaintance 
with Mr. E. B. Oxiver, of the Mendelssohn Musical 
Institute, was a motive which led them to respond to 
his wishes that we might hear some of the genuine 
music upon which you are feasted every winter. Our 
little hall was well filled with an audience. which, if 
all did not appreciate the music performed, had the 
good sense to refrain from preventing the enjoyment 
of others by whispering, &c., which, I regret to say, 
is too often indulged in here as elsewhere. Although 
several of the pieces were of a highly classical order, 
they were all listened to with apparent enjoyment 
and frequent applause. Among the best of the eve- 
ning, were an Adagio from Mendelssohn’s Second 
Quintet, in B flat; also an Adagio from one of 








Beethoven’s symphonies ; Larghetto, Tema, &c., from 
Clarinet Quintet by Mozart; and one which afforded 
not by any means the least enjoyment was a Fanta- 
sia for Clarinet, on an original theme, by Mr. Ryan, 
one of the accomplished members of the Club. Mrs. 
Wentworth charmed her audience by her simplicity 
of manner, purity and sweetness of voice, especially 
in its higher tones. For us, who so seldom have a 
concert that we can enjoy, last evening must be reck- 
oned as a bright spot in our existence, and we hope 
the taste of all who listened may he so elevated and 
refined, even by this morsel of the beautiful, that 
henceforth all negro melodies, jigs, “ Pop goes the 
weasel,” &c., may be banished from social and do- 
mestic performances. If sonatas, songs without 
words, and such beautiful compositions, could take 
the place of such trash, of the polkas and opera 
music now found upon most pianos, whose owners, 
alas! imagine themselves musicians, how different 
would be the influence of music in society, and upon 
the young, who now only listen when it calls to the 
dance. But we must take courage, and keep the 
Quintette Club busy every evening in our country 
towns and villages as much as possible, for if the 
people will hear with admiration and eagerness such 
musie as they give, it is certainly a sign of better 


times coming. ANDANTE. 
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BOSTON, DEC. 5, 1857. 


Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” 
IV. 

Passing over two elaborate songs: (No. 23) 
The enemy said, I will pursue, and (No. 24) Thou 
didst blow with the wind, in which the words pur- 
sue and blow furnish a key respectively to the 
musical treatment ;— passing, also, the double 
chorus, The earth swallowed them, and the duet, 
Thou in thy mercy hast led forth thy people. (30— 
32), we come to one of the most sublimely de- 
scriptive choruses (No. 33), The people shall hear, 
and be afraid. The agitated movement of the 
accompaniment, modulating wildly from E minor, 
gives the shuddering image of fear, which is kept 
up in the breathless, fragmentary utterance of 
the voices. The inhabitants of Canaan, is pro- 
nounced firmly by all the voices; but, shall melt 
away, is given in little vanishing fragments of 
melody by one voice-part at atime. These are 
long kept up, and imitated from voice to voice. 
By the greatness of thy arm,is given in long notes 
of solid harmony; they shall be as still as a stone, 
sing the basses in heavy unison, suddenly drop- 
ping down an octave; and as they lie there motion- 
less and cold, the passing over of the Lord’s peo- 
ple, group after group, begins, in little travelling 
phrases of melody, or short scale passages, now 
in the major and now in the minor, ascending all 
the time in some two or more of the voice-parts. 

This is followed by a delicious, serene melody 
for a mezzo-soprano or contralto voice, in the 
warm, spring-like, happy key of E: Thou shalt 
bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which thou 
hast made for thee to dwell in, in the sanctuary, 
O Lord, which thy hands have established. It 
breathes the grateful repose of a sweet and pious 
home feeling. 

We have now reached the sublime close of the 
whole. Handel’s strength has been steadily grow- 
ing towards this climax. It consists of several 
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numbers. First, the sentence of plain and ma- 
jestic double chorus: Tue Lorp SHALL REIGN 
FOR EVER AND EVER. The words are first given 
in unison by altos and tenors, accompanied by the 
stately, ponderous tread of a ground bass; then 
they are answered, in a full blaze of vocal har- 
mony and instrumentation, twice. This is, as it 
should be, in the key of C. Then a brief recita- 
tive (No. 36): For the horse of Pharaoh went in 
with his chariots, but the children of Israel 
went on dry land, &c.: and then, again, the cho- 
ral burthen of: Tae Lorp SHALL REIGN, which 
represents the highest moment of a universal act 
of worship, all thoughts, all feelings absorbed in 
the thought of the Eternal. Then another sen- 
tence of recitative (38), telling how Miriam, the 
prophetess, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 


women went out afler her with timbrels and with 
dances ; and Miriam answered them. 

Finally, as if to raise expectation to the highest 
pitch, a single high soprano voice, with clear, sil- 
very, clarion tones, delivers the first line of the 
great double chorus, Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath trinmphed gloriously! reaching the highest 
note, which it prolongs, bright and firm and clear, 
on the first syllable of gloriously. And again 
bursts out in full chorus: Tuk Lorp su ALL REIGN 
FOR EVER The clarion voice of 
Miriam continues: The horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea, with a triumphant trill 
upon the note above the key-note, which termi- 


AND EVER. 


nates the strain ; and still again the choral out- 
burst of: Tuk Lorp sHaLy REIGN! after which 
the altos give out the fugue-subject, For he hath 
triumphed gloriously ; its long, rolling cadence 
upon gloriously is thenceforth heard echoing about 
from one quarter to another of the vocal heavens, 
throughout the whole chorus; and, mingled with 
it, you hear short, spasmodic fragments :—* the 
horse,” “and his rider,” “ hath he thrown,” &c.; 
also, “a sober, chanting kind of countersubject” 
(as Dr. Burney calls it) on the words, J will sing 
unto the Lord, swells and subsides continually 
amid the roar and tempest of triumphal harmony. 
Once this gently-swelling, joyfully-solemn chant 
becomes the leading theme, and draws responses 


from all parts of the choir,—a pure heaven of 


serenest rapture, just before all the subjects are 
again brought together for a full and final close 
in the perfect accord of C. This is essentially a 
repetition of the opening chorus of the Second 
Part, and is by many esteemed Handel's greatest 
chorus. “ The effects of this composition,” says 
Dr. Burney, “are at once pleasing, grand, and 
sublime. Voices and instruments here have their 
full effect; and such is the excellence of this pro- 
duction, that, if Handel had composed no other 
piece, this alone would have rendered his name im- 
mortal among true lovers and judges of harmony.” 


As a whole, “ Israel in Egypt” is one of giant 
Handel's mightiest works. We shall not say, in 
every sense, the mightiest. For colossal propor- 
tions, laid out as it is upon an immense scale ; for 
bold conceptions, even exceeding the boldest of 
Michael Angelo in another art ; for most triumph- 
ant execution ; for power to keep the mind of the 
hearer strained up to its fullest comprehension of 
the sublime throughout so long a journey; for 
musical learning and invention, and strong appli- 
cation of creative will, this oratorio is perhaps 
unrivalled by any other work of music, or of any 
other art that will admit comparison. 


| 





But we cannot agree for a moment with those 
who call it greater than “ The Messiah.” The 
books of Moses are sublime ; but who will say that 
Isaiah and the Gospels are not greater? “ The 
Messiah” is as much a greater oratorio, as its 
theme is greater. It is the difference between 
Judaic and Christian; between the old dispensa- 
tion of Power, and the new dispensation of Love ; 
between the Old Bible love of Justice, and the 
New Testament justice of Love. The sublimity 
of “Israel in Egypt” is more material; that of 
“The Messiah” is more spiritual. One brings 
mighty miracles, as it were, palpably before us; 
the other utters the prophetic aspirations of the 
soul of all Humanity, and their fulfilment in Hu- 
manity’s Messian. This last, then, was the true 
predestined theme for Handel, for the culminating 
effort of his genius, up to which all his other ora- 
torios, as well as his forty operas, and all before 
that, had been so deeply and broadly educating 
him. Necessarily, therefore, besides “ Hallelu- 
jah” choruses, that theme required deep songs of 
love and grief and faith. “ The Messiah” has 
more variety, and, as a work of Art, as well as 
sentiment, more unity. It is a wonderful, organic 
whole, vitally connected everywhere. “ Tsrael in 
Egypt” is grand in detail; a succession of as- 
tounding pictures or events, wonderful, because 
the strength of the composer flags not to the end, 
but seems ready to begin again and build as many 
more such choruses as you will find him texts. 
In “ Isracl in Egypt.” Handel is a mighty miracle- 
worker, a colossal strong man ; in the * Messiah,’ 
he is the loving, deep interpreter of the best in- 
stincts and aspirations of the human soul, —a 
prophet, of Humanity made one with Man, with 
Nature, and with God. 

—* 
Liszt in Weimar. 

The great pianist of ten or twenty years ago 
has now given up playing in public, and dedi- 
cates his life to composing grand works for the 
orchestra, and to bringing out new compositions 
of contemporary musical artists. His career has 
been a most wonderful one. For fifteen or twen- 
ty years he has gone through all the stages of an 
eccentric virtuoso, who is adored by the musical 
world, and receives all imaginable ovations from 
the princes, the aristocracy, and the people. Dur- 
ing the same period he has composed a vast 
deal for the piano, but only his arrangements 
have won him reputation. Original creative 
power, to any extent, was denied to him. Ten 
years ago, when about thirty-five years of age, 
Liszt gave up the etrolling life of a virtuoso, who 
at intervals had been heard in Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Berlin, and all the smaller ciiies 
on the continent, and settled in the quiet little 
town of Weimar, the residence of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the great literary centre 
of the Goethe and Schiller time, situated in the 
heart of the beautiful Thuringia. There he 
reigns ‘supreme, a musical king in the midst of 
students, who flock to him, and visited almost 
daily by musicians, composers, artists, and poets 
from all parts of the world. Te is on as intimate 
terms with the present Duke as Goethe was with 
the latter’s grandfather, the celebrated Carl Au- 
gust, and has all the musical forces of Weimar at 
his command. Liszt is, as Ferd. Hiller, says, the 
great man “Aa la cour et & la ville.” His influ- 
ence is probably greater than that of any other 
musician now living. 





During the first years of his residence in Wei- 
mar, Liszt took upon himself the herculean task 
of introducing the composer of the operas Tann- 
hduser and Lohengrin, the great innovator and 
reformer, Ricuarp WAGNER. to musical Ger- 
many. Wagner himself, as chapel-master to the 
King of Saxony in Dresden, had failed in the 
production of his Tunnhduser, but Liszt suecceed- 
ed beyond all measure. After five years, this 
same Tunnhduser was one of the most popular 
operas in Germany, and at present Wagner's 
reputation as a remarkable genius is scarcely dis- 
puted by those who attack many of his innova- 
tions. Liszt at the same time won himself a con- 
siderable name as a conductor and a most subtle 
musical eritic. 

For five years past, or more. Liszt has given 
himself up principally to composing for the Or- 
chestra, and has proved a most astonishingly fer- 
Up to this time he has composed 


tile writer. 
about a dozen of so-called “ Symphontic Poems,’ 
each of which is at least as long as the later sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, besides several masses, he 
being a Catholic, and a number of smaller com- 
positions. His labors are on a gigantic scale. 

As a composer, Liszt, like Wagner, takes the 
position of an innovator. As yet, he is praised 
principally by his immediate party, but evidently 
his reputation is fast gaining ground amongst the 
public at large. His last productions, the * Faust 
Symphony” and “ The Ideals,” after Schiller, 
which were performed first in September at the 
Goethe and Schiller festivities in Weimar, where 
the writer was present, have made a considerable 
impression. Most musical judges in Germany 
seem to admit that Liszt shows a great deal more 
creative power in his orchestral than in his for- 
mer piano compositions. and his manner of treat- 
ing the orchestra seems pretty generally to be 
looked upon as wonderful. 

Liszt is a conglomeration of different national- 
ities: Hungarian by birth, French by education, 
and German in spirit. However opinions about 
him may differ in detail, he must be admitted to 
be one of the most marked individualities of the 
present age. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The letter from our New York correspondent in 
last week's paper speaks of a“ stale performance ” 
of the Zrovatore ; it should have been “ star perform- 
ance.” A trick of the types, quite natural consider- 
ing their great familiarity with the name Zroratore. 
.... We are to have our first feast of classical Quar- 
tets and Quintets next Tuesday evening from the 
Menpecssonn QuintTETTE Civ, who offer a rich 
programme (see announcement). The vocalist of 
the evening will be Mrs. Harwoop, who has a splen- 
did soprano voice, which she has been cultivating 
very assiduously under the instractions of Mme. 
ARNOULT, and who made quite a sensation in a con- 
cert of the Club last week at Jamaica Plain. The 
Quintette Club have lately given some very success- 
ful concerts in the Western part of the State, at 
Greenfield, Northampton, Pittsfield, &c., assisted by 
Mrs. E. A. Wentwortn....The “ Orrpneus GLEE 
Crus” are practising the choruses which Mendels- 
sohn composed to the “ CEdipus ” of Sophocles, and 
will produce one or more of them at their next con- 
cert, on the 19th. The Orpheus also bave it in con- 
templation to give a concert for the poor....The 
performance of the “ Messiah,” the Saturday after 
Christmas, by the HanpEL anp Haypw Socikty, 
will be for the benefit of the poor, and the proceeds 
of the concert will be added for that purpose to the 
fands of the Boston Provident Association. 
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Have we a Mus. Doc. among us? The Pennsyl- 
vania_ legislature, determined that there shall be 
plenty of them, have passed an act authorizing the 
Sacred Harmonie Society of Philadelphia to confer 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music; which 
authority they have at once proceeded to exercise 
(auctoritate eis commissa), by creating three musical 
doctors, viz. Messrs. L. Mricnen, W. TH. W. Dar- 
Ley, and Apotrn Honnstock, all of Philadelphia. 
These gentlemen will officiate as professors in a 
course of thorough musical education to be organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Society, which expects 
to turn ont an annual crop of musical Baccalau- 
reates. What if New York, Massachusetts, all the 
States, should follow the example, in order not to be 
hehind their sister? The whole land would swarm 
with musical Doctors, as it does now with “ Profes- 
sors.” But at_allevents, it is good to see a State as 
a State formatly recognizing Music _as_ an essential 
branch of a Republican education, 

The Newport (R.I.) Musical Institute gave a con- 
cert on the evening of their anniversary, Nov. 20, for 
the benefit of the poor. Mr. Enen Tourser con- 
ducted, and an address was delivered by Col. Cras. 
C. Van Zanpr. 
terms of the performance of the Quoniam and Dona 
Nobis from Mozart’s 12th Mass, as also lighter cho- 
ruses, and a variety of English glees, quartets, songs, 
&e., which gave great pleasure to a well-filled house 


A correspondent speaks in high 


teacher at Bangor. Me., has removed to Portland ; 
and the latter city has gained one of the most ear- 
nest, well-informed, accomplished of our native mu- 
sicians,—one truly high-toned and classical in his 
tastes....Parop1, whom the newspapers certainly 
consigned to Europe by one of the steamers a few 
weeks since, has turned up again in Philadelphia this 
last week, where she has sung in one or more con- 
certs with Vieuxtemps, Rocco, Miss Miner, 
and Mr. Pgreixc.— The Germania Orchestra, 
now giving Afternoon Concerts there, under the 
direction of Cart Sentz, nnmbers twenty-five per- 
formers, of whom, says our informant, “some have 
talent, while the majority are second or third rate. 
There are four Ist violins, two of which by their rough 
and harsh playing offend the ear, while the others 
would do credit to any orchestra. The second violins 
(two in number) seem to struggle through their parts 
with difficulty; which, with the very feeble Tenors, 
very effectually mars the strength and finish of the 
stringed instruments together. The Horn Player Mr. 
Rudolphsen, who is probably known to the Boston 
public does his part in his usual felicitous style —as 
for the rest of the Brass they manage to make noise 
enough to nearly drown the strings.” They have 
performed movements from Beethoven's 5th and 8th 
Symphonies ; overtures by Mendelssohn, Flotow, &c. ; 
Polkas, waltzes, &ce, &c....A letter from Havana 
(Nov. 17) in the New Orleans Picayune states : 


All the principal artists of Maretzek’s troop have 
made their début before the Havana public, in the two 
operas of Lucrezia Borgia, and Il Barbiere di Sevilla, 
and have heen received with every mark of satisfaction. 
It is needless to sav any thing of Roncont, whose 
personation of the Figaro far surpasses any thing we 

ave ever yet had in the Tacon. Miss Put iiiprs 
sang the part of Rosina with a great deal of taste, 
and, considering her short experience, her movements 
thronghout the whole opera were very much admired. 
She is quite a favoritesxamong the Habaneros, who 
greeted her with an abundance of boquets. The 
theatre was crowded to an excess on each night, and 
no company that has ever yet visited Havana, has 
been, so far, so eminently successful. Seats in the 
parquette were selling among the outsiders for more 
than three times their cost, as none were to be had at 
the office twenty-four hours before. 


Herr Formers made his debut at the New York 
Academy last Monday night. The crowd was ex- 
cessive, owing to the double attraction of the great 
German basso, and so rare an opera as Robert le 
Diable, of which the mise en scéne on this occasion 





was complete and splendid. Herr Formes had a 
cold, but everybody seems to have been delighted 
with him and the whole performance. The same 
opera was repeated Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
The cast, if we except Herr Formes, is not so much 
better than that of six years ago, when it was brought 
out at the Astor Place house. Compare the two: 


Dee. 1857. Dec. 1851 
Alice ..... Mme. De La Grange. Mme. Steffanone. 
TSARFLLA. ..Miss Cairoli. Mme. Bosio. 
Rorerrt. ... Rignardi. Bettini. 
Rameaut. . Labocetta. Vietti. 
Bertram .. Formes, Marini. 


Prioress. ..Miss Rolla. Mime. Celeste. 


They announce as in rehearsal at the Academy 
that astounding novelty, Za Traviata, and Flotow’s 
Martha....A new pianiste, Mme. MAnetinge Gre- 
vER Jonnson, from London and Paris, announces 
a Concert at Niblo’s for Tuesday next. Madame 
will have an orchestra, led by Mr. Ersrecp, and will 
play Liszt's Les Patineurs. Litolff's third Concerto, 
and Mendelssohn’s Cappriccio. 

See Novetto’s advertisement for a fine list of 
Christmas Anthems, Songs, and Carols, beautifully 
printed and cheap. And for musical presents what 
can be better than Novello’s elegant octavo editions 
of the Oratorios by Handel, Haydn, &c.? We have 
to thank the publisher for two new numbers of this 
series—namely a beautiful copy of Rossini’s Stahat 
Mater, tastefully bound in scarlet cloth, having both 
the original Latin and English words (the latter a 
paraphrase from Scripture texts and parts of the 
English service); and Spohr’s Cantata: God, thou art 
great. The latteris short, 24 pages; but contains some 
of Spohr’s finest choruses and the beautiful duet for 
alto and. tenor: Children, pray this love to cherish. 
Novello is now issuing Centenary editions of all Han- 
del’s Oratorios and Cantatas in vocal score, for 1s. 6d., 
or 2s. each, “in order to facilitate the universal 
celebration of the Centenary commemoration of the 
great composer's death (in 1859).”’.... The Providence 
papers are full of the praises of the new organ built 
for the Beneficent Congregational Society by the 
Messrs. Hook, of Boston, an@*of the masterly per- 
formances upon it by Mr. Mora@an of New York at 
the opening, a couple of weeks since. The Traveller 
has a most glowing letter about it, containing among 
other things this remarkable statement: ‘ As a de- 
scriptive "piece, it (Mr. Morgan’s ‘ Storm’) satisfies 
the imagination better than a similar scene in the 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven’! 





. 
Advertisements. 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

NINTH SEASON. 

HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S First Concert 
will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Dee. 8th, at 
Messrs. CutcKERING’S Rooms. They will be assisted by Mrs. 
Harwoop., Vocalist, who will sing an Air from “ Figaro”; 
Romanza from “ La Juive”; and the Page’s Song from the 
“ Huguenots.” Reethoven’s E minor Quartette, for the first 
time, Mozart’s D Quintette, ete., will be given. See programme. 
Concert at 744 precisely. 
Package of Eight Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollars. Sin- 
gle tickets will be 75 cents each. 


ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 

The SECOND CONCERT of the ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 
will take place on SATURDAY EVENING, Dec. 19th, under 
the direction of Mr. Aucust KRreIssMann, on which occasion 
the Club will be assisted by Miss Doane and some other emi- 
nent artists. 

Among other novelties the Club will introduce for the first 
time in Boston two double choruses from Mendelssohn’s music 
to the Greek tragedies. Particulars hereafter. 





THE FIRST PREMIUM 
At the late Fair of the American Institute in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York. was awarded to 


MANNING’S PATENT 


ORGAN MELODEONS. 
Price from $75 to $300. 


WM. N. MANNING, 
MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE. 
Rockport, Mass., Nov. 1857. 


JAMES M. EDNEY, 56 John 8t. 
Sole Agent for New York City. 


(> Agents wanted in all unoccupied towns and cities. 
(> Circulars sent free to any aduress. : 





New Edition of ‘The National Lyre.” 


LIVER DITLON & CO., 277 Washington Street, have 
just published a new edition of THE NATIONAL LYRE, 
a Collection of Sasred Music, consisting of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, with a Choice Selection of Sentences, Anthema and 
Chants; designed for the use of Choirs, Congregations, and 
Singing Schools. By S P. Tuckerman, S. A. BANCROFT, and 





H. K. Oviver. Price $6 per doz. Single copies 63 cents. 
Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he wiil give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Messrs. Russell & Rich- 
ardson 

Cireulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 





A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 
Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washington St. 


W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-PORTE PLAYING. 


Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which xccompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scules, &ec., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For farther information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

OcrosBer, 1857. 


A CARD. 
ARL ZERRAHN., having returned from Furope, is 
now ready to commence his course of instruction in music. 
Please address at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 








) 





OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Russell & Richardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


i} LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 











AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardgon’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence ....... No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUIETDVWDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


{7°JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 


Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
Teachers of Music, have returned from Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupils. They may be addressed at No, 17 Franklin 
Place, or at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington street 














WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 

dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores, 








BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 4th of January next, at Mercantile Hall. 

Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Ivstrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 

Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D. Parker, and Wittiam ScauLrze. 

For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 

WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvementa,”’ 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BES 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASON IO TEMPprsel, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 








Ss. BB. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. .. .School Bienen Boston. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


G@. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ge of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
‘a, Ch i, Haydn's and Mesart's works. 
a a i i i i 


EDWARD ‘> BALCH, 











Lever 








Anthems for the Coming Season, 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q>5 Broadway, N.Y. 


Anthems for Christmas. 


HOPKINS, E. J.—Let us now eo even unto Bethlehem, s. a. 
T.B.,19 cts. Single vocal parts, 13 cts. Class copy 3 cts. 
CROCE.— Behold, I bring you glad tidings: s. a. T. B., 19 cta. 
GREENE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: for two Trebles 

or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, 38 cents. Separate 
vocal parts, 22 vents. 
HANDEL —For behold d rkness_ Recit. } 4B conte, 
The people that waiked in darkness, Air B 
For unto us a Child ix born. 8lcts. Sep. voe. parts, 25 ets. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0! thou that tellest; 
Alto Solo and Chorus, 31 cts. Ditto, 8vo. 6 cts. Separate 
vocal parts. 25 cts 
JACKSON, (Masham.)—Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 
for Country Choirs; — 
Sing. 0 heavens! (4 voices.) 25 ts. Sep. vocal parts, 13 ets. 
O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 
O! come bither and behold, (4 voicex,) 63 cts. 
NOVELLO.—Sing unto the Lord: Short Anthem for s. A T. B. 
with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts, Small class copy, in 
score, 8 cts. Separate vocal parts, 16 cts. 
PURCELL.—Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings: In full score. 
Verse, A. T. B. 69 cts, S+parate chorus purrs, 13 ets. 
Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings, (abridged from the above.) 
from Boyce’s Cathedral Music. Verse. A. E. B. 25 cts. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts 
VITTORTA.—Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings: 
Folio size, 19 cta. Class copy, in score, 3 ets. 


. Al . , . J 
Carols for Christmas-tide. 
Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas IHeLmorg, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the 
Rev. J. M. Neate, M. A 
With Melodies. 


8. A. T. B., 





ee re ee ree 13 
“ In packets of 50,.......0.seeeees 5 00 
es Condensed Four Vocal Parts,. 25 
With Voice Parts and Piano-forte Accompaniment. 
re ee 113 


There Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Musie Folio. Ad /ibitum vocal parts for Alro, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the hermony may be rendered complete without an 
mstrument, The MS me folio munic size, $1.13, _ 


MUSICAL ‘PRESENTS. 


NOVELLO’S OOTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS form 
valuable and appropff*te presents fur the coming season, All 
the popular Oratorios by HanpeL, Haypn, Beetsoven, Mo- 
ZART, and MenpetssonN, published in Voral Score, with Piano 
Forte accompaniment, at from $1 to $1.88 each, according to 
length. These editions are handsomely bound in Parchment- 
Cloth, and are those in general use by Choral Societies and 
Families throughout the United States and England, from 
their perfect reliability and correctness. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean wast Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. GO. D. PARKER, ~~ 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Rarmong, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TREN KLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Recideguwe. 56 Kneeland eet, 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracher of the Pinua aud Singing, 
U. 8. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





Cc. ‘B REUSIN G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

{O Constantly on ghee assortment of American 

pemapmenscer 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREBT. "ee 








RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 


MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


NOVEMBE R. 


—-> —- 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
KATR, THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER, (G) 3, G@.O Farmer, 25 
LITTLE MOUSH, Two-Part Song, (A) 4, Otto Dresel, 25 
EARLY FLOWERS. HOW I LOVE Yk, (Gj3, W.T Tinsley, 25 
WILL YOU THINK OF ME? (G)3,......... J.G Clark, 26 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
FORTY-THREE PIANO PIECES, by R. Schumaun, (op. 68.) 

ee ne hk RETOEEREE Te ete 16 
2—Soldier’s March, (G) 3, 
8—Little oe Song, (C) 
4—Choral, (G)3 ‘ 
5—Little Piece, (C) ¢ 
6—Poor Orphan Child, (A minor) 4, 









{—Lictle Hunting Sung. (F)3..........0005- 15 
8—Wild Rider, (A minor) 4,.............0005 15 

9—Little Peopie’s Song, (F) 4,.........000008 15 
19—Happy Parmer, (0) 4... 005 o0r0cscsasesaes 165 
11—May, denrest May, (E) 5,........s0eeeeees 15 
12—Knight Kuprecht, (C)4,......... 000 eens 15 
13 —Sicilinno, (A MiMOr) 4.0... . ce cece cece eee 15 
14—First Loss, (HB minor) 3,..... 000... 0eee eee 15 
16—Ldttle Study, 10) 4,..... 000000 ccercnccees 15 
BO Geb Bane, 40) S.« 6: 00:0 ootiscswenes sauces 15 
17—Little Morning Wanderer, (A) 5,.......... 15 
36-—Reaper’s Bong, (0) G,..05.05. 0000 svevcenceus 15 
19—Liuie Romance, (A minor) 5,..........04 15 
Bo—Raral Bong, (Aj G., .. 0000000060005 0008—0s es 15 
We ER CET iis cc cs cccesicccetcesnenssacen 15 
H2—Andante, (C) 4, ...cccceccccccccerscssces 15 
23—Little Harvest Song, (A) 4,......seeeeeeee 15 
24—Horseback Piece, (D minor) 5,........+06- 15 
25—Echoes trom the Theatre, (A wivor) 5,....15 
SO AnGantine, (F)4,...600cccccervcccucvevass 










27—Littie Song, (A minor) 5, 
23—Recoliection, (A) 6,..ccccerese sevecccecs 
29—-Stranger, (D minor) 5,.... .......- ooeae 
BD —— AMawI, (FL Grevicsecvuesercrce e anaee hank 
31—War Song, (D) 5........ 

32 - Serenade, (A winor) 
83—Merry Time, (BE) 6,........ccceesees 
Se TIM, TO) Dic sec cscceresnsave 
35—Mignon. CH Bak) Gos cesicnscncs 
86—TItalian Mariner's Song, (G minor) 6, 
37 —Suilor’s Song, (G@ minor) 5,........... 
38—Winter, (i flat) 5,. 


89— Northern Song. (F) Ae 5) 
40—Winter Tiwe, (BE fi at) 6, Ge helh OHS be bree RE 15 

41—Little Fugue, (A) 6, noked SRR a skeeee 15 
42—Figured Choral, (F)4,......055 sesseecees 15 
43—Sy ivester Soug, (A) 5,..... 000s eeeeeeeeues 16 


WILLOW FARM POLKA, (G) 4,.....@. W. Chamberlain, 25 





SIX FANTAISIES on Favorite Scotch Melodies, by F. Beyer, 
1—Fiower.of the Karestyd A) Fondue eee sans 40 d 
2—Auld Lang Syne, by... 6.6. e cece esse eens ’ 
8—My Heart is Suir fur Sume ebody, (GpG,..0-. 
4—Mury’s Dream, 6,.........cccececeees 
5—’T was within a Mile of Edinboro’, 6,...... 
6—Blue Bells of Scotland, 5,........s0eeee0e. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, runving from 1, (which represents 

very easy,] inclusive to 7, (which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music. ] 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 201 _Washington Street, Boston. 


co. 











Xs. 


(Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 
> Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
JPIANO-FORTES 
AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 


WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Il. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PUNO FORTES, 


Wits THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ..........eeeee-se0e 00 cts, 
Each subsequent insertion, rime... ee eee 5 OB 
Cer gae eteane, (0 See rst insertion... .. .812.00 
tated) arte es Fay 
Special notices ( |, eae! per line 
Payment: required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
ps sere 















line! 
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